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From the Christian Union. 


I KNOW HIM. 


I do not wonder at skepticism without the church 
in this fact of spiritual experience, since it is hardly 
believed within the church. ‘‘I will not leave you 
orphans,” said Christ, as He was about to depart. 
The great majority of Christians seem to me to be 
orphans. They believe in a Father that once was ; 
they believe in a Father that is yet to be; but they 
do not believe in a Father that now is ; in a living 
God; in a Perpetual Presence. Their religion is a 
memory or a hope, not a present life. They rele- 
gate divine inspiration to past ages, and postpone 
divine fellowship to future ages. They are like men 
in a tunnel, who look back and see the light at the 
end they have entered, and look forward and see 
the light at the end from which they are to emerge ; 
but now are in the darkness. To think that God 
did not guide Moses is infidel ; but it seems to them 
almost as infidel to believe that He did guide Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To doubt that He dwelt with His 
people in Palestine is unbelief; to think that He 
dwells with His people in the United States is pre- 
sumption. What Peter means by the promise, ‘‘ Ye 
shall receive the Holy Ghost, for the promise is to 
you and your children, and to all that are afar 
off ;’? what Paul means by the prayer, ‘* That Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith, that ye may be 
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filled with all the fullness of God;’’ what John 
means by the declaration, ‘‘ Our fellowship is with 
the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ,” they 
do not know. He who attempts to interpret these 
and kindred utterances seems to them mystical, 
visionary, dangerous. They believe ina voice that 
once spoke, but not in a voice now speaking ; they 
listen to the echo, and try to be content. Their 
God exists for them only in the plu-perfect and the 
future-perfect tenses, not in the present tense. 
They believe in ‘‘I was that I was,” and in ‘I 
shall be that I shall be,’’ but not in ‘‘I am that I 
am.” 

I believe that the larger faith is easier than the 
faith that is provincial and epochal ; faith in a uni- 
versal God is easier than faith in a God local and 
episodical. It is easier to believe in the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob if we also believe 
in the demon of Socrates; easier to believe in the 
faith faculty of Paul if we also believe in the Yoga 
faculty of Baboo Chunder Sen. The lines of com- 
munication have always been open between God 
and the souls of men. Inspiration belongs neither to 
times, to_races, nor to individuals, but to humanity. 
It is to a pagan audience Paul declares, ‘‘ In Him 
we live and move and have our being,” and it is a 
pagan poet he cites in support of the declaration. 

The influence of spirit on spirit is the commonest 
experience of our daily life. It is wrought through 
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the intermediary of words, of signs, of books, and 
of the more subtle influence of presence, defying 
all analysis. It is more potent than law, truth, or 
example. It seems sometimes to pass from soul to 
soul, overleaping space and disdaining all instru- 
ments. Why should I think it incredible that the 
Great, the Master Spirit, should work in like man- 
ner on the spirits of his children? Why should I 
shrug my shoulders at the testimony of credible 
witnesses who attest it, not only by their words, 
but by the power of their lives? Why should I 
doubt the testimony of my own heart in its highest 
and best hours? For there are times when He 
comes so near to me, and is so close to me, and 
His counsel is so clear, and His strong uplifting so 
full of inspiration, that no presence of father or 
mother or wife or child can compare for nearness. 
They sit by my side; but He is with me and dwells 
in me. . 
“ For God is never so far off 
As even to be near; 
He is within: our spirit is 
The home He holds most dear, 
“ To think of Him as by our side 
Is almost as untrue 
As to remove His throne beyond 
Those skies of starry blue.” 


In such hours I do not look out on nature to see 
the evidence of a Workmanin His works; nor into 
my New Testament to see the image of God in a 
human life and character: I look within, and see 
God Himself, for His Spirit bears witness with my 
spirit that I am a son of God ; I see Him no longer 


through a glass, darkly, but already face to face. 
L. ABBOTT. 


-_ 


From the Bible Society Record. 
ON THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 


Some years ago two soldiers belonging to one of 
the regiments of the British army, stationed at Gib- 
raltar, were brought to a saving knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. While living on this se- 
cluded spot, with tew opportunities of hearing the 
word preached, ¢hey were led to read it together ; 
and the voice of God, speaking in His written 
word, touched one of their hearts. The conversion 
of the other soon followed. 

One evening these two soldiers were placed as 
sentries at the opposite ends of a sallyport, or long 
passage leading from the Rock to the Spanish ter- 
ritory. One of them, as we have seen, was already 
rejoicing in God his Saviour; while the other was 
in a very anxious state of mind, and under strong 
convictions of sin, earnestly seeking pardon. That 
evening, an officer of the garrison, returning home 
at a late hour, came up to the sentry outside the 
sallyport, who was the soldier recently converted, 
and asked as usual for the watchword. The man, 
absorbed in meditation, scarcely rousing from -his 
midnight reverie, replied to the officer's challenge 
with the words, ‘‘ the precious blood of Christ.” 
He soon, however, recovered his self-possession 
and gave the correct watchword. 

His comrade, who was anxiously seeking pardon, 
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stationed at the inner end of the sallyport (a pas- 
sage specially adapted for the conveyance of sound), 
heard the words, ‘‘ the precious blood of Christ," 
mysteriously borne upon the breeze, at the solemn 
midnight hour, and the words came to him as a 
voice from heaven ; his load of guilt was removed, 
and ‘‘the peace of God” was granted to him. 

He was afterwards, with others of his regiment, 
drafted for service in India, and proceeded to the 
island of Ceylon, where a long career of usefulness 
opened before him, and where he became the hon- 
ored instrument for the completion of a great and 
important work. He was well qualified to fill the 
office of master in the principal school of Colombo, 
having had a good education in early life; ahd to 
this end his discharge was procured from his regi- 
ment. ‘ 

He soon acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
Cingalese language; and, as a translation of the 
Bible into that tongue was lying in an unfinished 
state, owing to the death of the individual who had 
commenced the work, he set himself to the task, 
and completed the version which was afterwards 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in four quarto volumes, The remainder of his life 
was spent in India, devoted to the service of his 
Lord and Master; and ere he died, he became ac- 
quainted with no less than thirteen languages. 

G. T. Epwarps. 


so 


MID-WEEK MEETINGS. 


The following is a part of a discussion which took 
place in the late Women’s Yearly Meeting, London: 

R. Jesper said that P. H. Peckover, who was un- 
avoidably absent, had remarked to her that a super- 
ficial glance at the answers to the Queries would 
lead any one to suppose that while as a body we 
valued our First-day morning meetings, yet so far 
as the evening meetings were concerned a good 
many might just as well be without them; and that 
it would give a truer idea of the real state of affairs 
if the reason was given why evening meetings were 
so small, because if it was understood that Friends 
were absent through home claims or the attendance 
of mission meetings there would be no need: for dis- 
couragement at their absence. 

M. Richardson said the subject we were called to 
consider was, what is our faith, and are we living 
up to it? She would like to ask young Friends how 
far they are living up to their calling and filling up 
their right places. Are you earnest and loyal mem- 
bers of our Society, seeking to know and to do your 
part in it? Do not come to meetings just as listen- 
ers. It matters very much to the church that every 
one of us should be doing her part earnestly for the 
glory of God and to promote the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We want all hearts to be united 
for the welfare of our church, and as all take their 
right part our meetings will be profitable and to 
the honor of God. 

M. E. Beck: The Summary is only an external 
evidence of the state of the Society, dealing as it 
doe simply with the attendance of our meetings; 









yet as worship lies at the very basis of religion, it 
affords in some respects a clear indication of the 
state of religious life. As most professing people 
go to some place of worship on First-day morning 
as a matter of habit, the fact that we attend -our 
meetings then does not go for much in showing 
how far we enjoy them as being in the presence of 
God. Of this, therefore, a surer test may be given 
in the attendance of other meetings; for instance, 
in the way we press through the many little difficul- 
ties and hindrances that stand in the way of some 
of us getting to week day meetings. If our hearts 
panted after the Lord, if we felt that meeting to- 
gether in His presence was one of our highest privi- 
lege, we should not lightly let anything stand in 
the way. We all have an important part in our 
meetings. The hand cannot say to the foot, I have 
no need of thee, and those who speak cannot say 
to the silent, We have no need of you. All are not 
called to sjeak in public, but all are called to 
sympathy and prayer. 


= --— 


Address of Philip C. Garrett, President, at the 
Twelfth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, at Washington, D. C.,1885. 





(Continued from page 85.) 

It is the duty of every State, I repeat, a duty 
from neglect of which the Commonwealth will be 
the sufferer, to provide a system of institutions 
properly planned and equipped for the criminal 
class. ‘These should comprise : 

1st. Reform-schools for children, situated in the 
country, in separate, home-like cottages, accommo- 
dating not over fifty pupils each; and with honor 
as the basis of discipline. 

2d. Reformatories for first offerders between 16 
and 30 years of,age, on the Elmira plan. 

3d. Penitentiaries, to which a limited number of 
local places of detention, properly distributed over 
the State, for untried persons only, should be 
tributary ; and connected with these, comfortable 
quarters for witnesses. These places of detention 
should supplant the jails. The penitentiaries should 
provide for as much classification as possible, hard- 
ened criminals and determined desperadoes, old or 
young, being kept quite apart, without possibility 
of communication, by sign or signals, with others, 
and never to be seen by them. The reformation of 
those who may reform requires this. The only 
class entirely excluded from this beneficent plan 
for reformation is the professional criminals, who 
have devoted themselves to a life of crime, and by 
long habit have become so hardened in evil ways 
as to be incorrigible and unreformable. For these, 
the purpose of reformation disappears, and society 
owes it to herself, to save the community from ab- 
solute certainty of fresh depredations every time 
the prisoner’s term expires, by Aeeping them in 
limbo. It seems as though criminal codes should 


be so modified as to place somewhere the power to 
retain all such incorrigibles behind gratings for 
life, or else by rapidly cumulative sentences with 
each successive conviction, to effect nearly the same 
result, 
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I cannot pass from this subject without referring 
to one singular anomaly in our penal system. ‘As 
an extra touch of severity, a serious culprit is some- 
times sentenced to ‘‘ imprisonment at hard labor.’’ 
The warden of one of our large penitentiaries once 
said, with great truth, ‘‘ Labor is not a punish- 


ment.’’ Unquestionably, the man who is com- 
pelled to serve his sentence in idleness or even light 
labor is more severely punished than he who is 
kept busy from morning till night. This relic of 
ancient ideas implies a very mistaken view of pun- 
ishment. No prisoner in health should be without 
hard work ; as a reforming agent, it cannot be over- 
estimated. There is an excess of physical life, so 
to speak, in many criminal natures, which craves 
vent in physical effort, while idleness fosters, to an 
unwonted degree, the vicious propensities. 

In some of these respects, legislation, and, in 
others, existing custom and popular opinion need 
revision. Nothing could be worse, however, than 
crude, unsystematic and unmeaning chaos, and we 
would bespeak, from legislatures and people, an 
earnest consideration of the advantages of a careful 
study of the whole subject, and the adoption of or- 
ganized methods that will first stanch the flow of 
crime at its sources, and secondly, reduce the 
prison population to a minimum. 

Somewhat the same line of reasoning applies to 
the treatment of the insane. Neither the system of 
county jails, nor that of county almshouses, is 
necessarily pernicious in theory. But, in most 
thinly peopled counties, it is practically so. Proper 
care for the reformation of prisoners, and for the 
restoration of insane patients, is almost certain to 
be neglected when the numbers are small. It is as 
rare to cure insanity in almshouses, where no classi- 
fication is possible, as to reform offenders under 
the loose system in county jails. 

This is not to say that there are no county jails 
or almshouses where recoveries occur. A few of 
each of them are well equipped and under manage- 
ment favorable to restoration, and in Wisconsin, 
under the county system, careful provision is made 
for the insane. But a State cannot afford, on so 
vital a question, to trust to hap-hazard, and not 
provide a system, the best that can be devised. 

If there is any value in skilled medical treatment 
of insanity, it is the duty of the State to give all of 
its insane the benefit of it. If not, let us pull down 
our hospitals, and bury our dearest friends thus af- 
flicted forever out of reach of cure and care. 

It appears to me, there is nearly the same need 
of improved classification and system here as in the 
criminal field. In both, a classification that will 
prevent the injurious influence of one case upon 
another, and provide, at the same time, the nearest 
approach practicable to individual or separate treat- 
ment. Such classing is best attained in a large in- 
stitution, broken up into large cottages, thus bring- 
ing together numbers sufficient to allow of subdi- 
vision into classes, and at the same time giving to 
each of them separate treatment, according to their 
several needs. ‘These cottages should be fireproof, 
and not over two stories in height. ‘There is much 
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room for an architect's skill in varying them, so as 
to produce a pleasing diversity in form and appear- 
ance, and avoid prison-like or institutional charac- 
teristics, while preserving the remedial features, 
and adapting each to its purpose. The ideal would 
not only be blessed with ample grounds, beautified 
and diversified by landscape gardening, but also a 
large winter-garden under glass. The gardening 
would contribute to the occupation and delectation 
of the patients. As Dr. Bryce, in his last report, 
well says: ‘* Nothing is so demoralizing as idleness 
in, as well as out of, a hospital for the insane.” 
No employment would seem to possess rarer ad- 
vantages than busy horticulture and landscape- 
gardening, not so much td produce a certain fixed 
effect, but, with the purpose by continual change, 
under the guidance of a skilled gardener, making 
a bower here and a rockery there, in one place a 
lakelet with islands, fountains, miniature cascades ; 
in another, shady walks, groves and mazes of 
shrubbery, planting flower beds and leaf beds, 
building summer-houses and pavilions, to amuse, 
soothe, and restore the patient. Plenty of ground 
should always accompany a hospital for the insane. 
The proper amount has been estimated at an acre 
per patient. Occupation must needs be adapted to 
the tastes, qualifications, previous circumstances, 
and condition of health of the patient, but nothing 
can be worse than the idle and listless brooding 
over misfortunes and delusions, morbid thoughts 
and impulses, so manifest in many institutions— 
conspicuously in almshouses. Is it not clear that 
every patient, without exception, whose state will 
at all allow of it, ought to be provided daily with 


nearly continuous occupation? A hundred pur- 
suits, fitted to as great a variety of cases, present 
themselves for selection, and it only needs devoted 
attention to the subject, ingenuity and versatility in 
the medical superintendent, and a recognition of 
the importance of such provision on the part of the 


State, to make it a practical success. It is the 
bounden duty of the Commonwealth to provide 
whatever plant is necessary to effect this. 

I would commend to careful perusal the able 
paper on this subject by Dr. Stephen Smith, of 
New York, read at the last conference. 

(To be continued.) 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AT THE LAST anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, thé Archbishop of Canter- 
bury said : 

I want to say a word about the two most severe 
problems to the solution of which yeu are con- 
tributing—severe, socially and theologically—I 
mean the Jewish problem and the Turkish problem. 
It seems to me that Delitzsch’s rendering of the 
New Testament into Hebrew is similar to the work 
of the apostles who went, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
in the synagogues and told the Jews the plain tale 
of the correspondence between the life and death 
of Christ and the prophecies that they had in their 
hands in the Old Testament. The other severe 
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problem that you are helping to solve is the great 
Turkish problem. The difficulty of converting a 
Mussulman is, as we all know, a problem of diffi- 
culty. The movement we hear of among these 
people requires to be carefully watched. We know 
not exactly what it may turn to, but we are sure 
there is some “stirring of the waters’’ going on, 
And when I read that among the Mussulmans there 
have been 41,000 copies of the Scriptures dis- 
tributed in the Turkish language, I feel that a silent 
influence, both among the Jews and Turks, is 
working in the right way, only where we are not 
quite certain at present. The work among these 
two strange nations must begin so. Interpretations 
of prophecy are, I confess, often too detailed and 
far too confident; but any one who believes in 
prophecy at all as being from God must be sure 
that those powers are, in the word of prophecy, 
connected with the progress of Christianity—that 
those two powers are great signs on earth, and that 
when they move much else will begin to move. 
Now you are at present, if you will allow me such 
a metaphor, quietly filling the empty dock in which 
a great ship lies. You are pouring in the Bible it- 
self; the dock is gradually filling, and by-and-by . 
the ship will float, and when the dock is full the 
great gates will.be opened and she will go forth on 
her course.” But the dock at present is not half 
full, either for them, or, I am afraid I must say, for 
our own selves. You can only go on as you are 
doing ; you are not likely to torget that, while busy 
upon a work essential to our own nation, you are 
contributing to the solution of distant and strange 
problems. 


THE (London) Christian says: In our last issue 
we quoted a few remarkable testimonies as to the 
facilities for preaching the Gospel in China. It is 
equally so in Japan. Mr. Thomson, agent there 
for the National Bible Society of Scotland, said at 
a recent meeting at the Bible Society’s House, that 
the opportunities for circulating the Book of God 
among the Japanese are unprecedented. The 
people are able and willing to buy the Scriptures, 
but the difficulty is that of obtaining copies. Every- 
where preaching can be carried on without moles- 
tation, and there is no longer need to ask for po- 
lice authority when religious meetings are held. 
Within the past six years the number of converts 
has increased fivefold. Surely faithful men are 
called to note these wondrous events. Paul spake 
of a great and effectual door being opened, and 
many adversaries. In Japan it is the absence of 
difficulties which fills with astonishment. How 
God is answering prayer ! 

Peruaps the best evidence of the success of the 
Christian Convention at Mr. Moody’s home in 
Northfield is the testimony to its power given by 
the Springfield Republican, a paper which will not 
be suspected of prejudice in favor of orthodoxy, or 
of any pronounced sympathy with evangelism or 
evangelicalism. Yet this is what the Springfield 
Republican says editorially of the record of the 
convention: ‘It is a record to inspire respect and 
admiration in all. who read it,—whether they 

















accept the doctrines at the bottom of the whole 
affair, or not. The men were full of their busi- 
ness, full of definite purpose, overflowing with 
a genuine, rich, and inexhaustible enthusiasm. 
They actually believed in the love of God and the 
need of man, and that their prayers and their work 
could bring the two together. It seemed as if they 
had the faith to remove mountains, and the sense 
to go to work with shovels, carts, and steam scoops 
to make sure of it. This is not the age of 
the decadence of Christianity, and it is amazing 
that even an Ingersoll can entertain the notion that 
the nails are being driven into its coffin, at a time 
whose intense activity in missionary work at home 
and abroad exceeds anything ever known before in 
the world. Steadily for the past ten years this 
activity has been increasing in this country. All 
over the land multiply organizations of practical 
workers ; society after society is organized for some 
special and definite purpose, or for the general pur- 
pose of strengthening mutual faith and fervor.” 
As for the constituency of the Northfield meeting, 
it embraced representative Christians from all evan 
gelical denominations, from America and from 
Europe, and, counting the missionaries who were 
present, from India, China, and the islands of the 
sea. The topics of discussion were doctrinal, but 
always practical; any tendency to mysticism or to 
fruitless theorizing being at once checked by Mr. 
Moody. The number of guests was considerably 
greater than on previous years; and on some occa- 
sions the audience numbered as high as sixteen 
hundred.—S, S. Times. 


AMERICAN Bis_eE Society.—The stated meeting 
of the Board of Managers was held at the Bible 
House, New York, on Thursday, September 4th, 
1885, H. M. Forrester, Esq., Vice President, in 
the chair. 

The religious services were conducted by Secre- 
tary Hunt. 

Among the communications from agents and 
correspondents in foreign lands presented for the 
information or action of the Board, were letters 
from the European Turkey Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board, written by Dr. Elias Riggs; from the 
North China mission, commending Dr. Blodgett’s 
work in rendering the Mandarin Scriptures into 
Easy Wenli ; from Dr. Gulick, forwarding a unique 
copy of the New Testament in the Ningpo Col- 
loquial; from Dr. Trumbull, of Valparaiso ; from 
Mr. Milne, still detained in Argentina; from Mr. 
A. B. King, of Liberia; from Rev. J. M. Kyle, of 
Rio de Janeiro, respecting the proposed new ver- 
sion in Portuguese ; from the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission in Bremen, and Rev. W. H. Gulick, of 
San Sebastian; and from Rev. W. L. Whipple, of 
Persia, with an account of the celebration at Oroo- 
miah of the formation of the Mission to the Nes- 
torians. ; 

Grants of books were made for benevolent dis- 
tribution in the United States and in foreign 
countries, the aggregate value of which was about 
$5,900, more than one-half being for colportage. 
It was reported that during August 7,470 volumes 
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had been consigned to colporteurs laboring in six- 
teen different States. 

Four auxiliary societies were recognized in Da- 
kota, and one in each of the States of Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska. 

The total receipts for August were $38,969.66. 
The total issues of the Scriptures from the Bible 
House were 50,342 volumes.— Official Report. 





MEDICAL WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The following letter, received from Anna 
Jones Thoburn, M. D., class of 1882, 1s furnished 
by Professor Bodley. Already fourteen of the 
Woman’s College Alumnz are practicing medicine 
in Asia, or are now on their way thither. It seems 
that royalty itself inspires Dr. Thoburn’s question, 
‘¢ What (more) can the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania do for India?” 

Simxa, Inpia, July 1, 1885.—* * * My object 
in writing to you at this particular time is to ask 
your help in securing medical women for India, 
either missionaries or those who are willing to come 
for a specified salary, and work here just as they 
would anywhere else. I went yesterday at the re- 
quest of Lady Dufferin, the wife of our new Vice- 
roy, to talk over plans for establishing dispensaries 
and training schools for native women all over 
India. 

The idea was suggested to her first by the Queen, 
before she left England, and now she is making an 
effort to carry the idea out. Her plan is to raise a 
fund in India, from whatever sources she can, and 
from this support the work. 

I am not able to say what salary could be guar- 
anteed, but it would probably be equal, all things 
considered, to what an ordinary doctor would make 
at home, and then it would be an assured income, 
which, of course, is an.advantage. Lady Dufferin 
says that she herself would prefer those who would 
come as missionaries, but that some object. I told 
her, what persons of more experience than myself 
say is true, that the natives will choose the mis- 
sionary physicians in preference to the others. 

A new hospital has just been opened in this 
place (Simla), and the surgeon in charge is anxious 
to get a lady doctor to take charge of the women’s 
ward, and one who can train classes of native 
women for midwives. He is willing to give $80 
per month and a house, and as living in India is 
cheaper than at home, this sum is equal to a little 
more than $1000 per year. 

What can the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania do for India? There will be little trouble, 
I think, in raising the money needed, for the na- 
tives of India are anxious to have their women 
treated by women. If people at home had a better 
idea of what India is like, I am sure they would be 
much more willing to come. I must say that I 


prefer this land in many respects to my own native 
Ohio, and believe that the work of a doctor is on 
the whole easier here than there for those suited to 
this climate as I seem to be. 

I am pleased to hear that Dr. Root’s field is to 
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be India. She will be a good distance from Cal- 
cutta, but I hope we may meet some time. One 
thinks less of long journeys in India than at home. 
* * * T received the thirty-sixth annual announce- 
ment you so kindly sent me, and arn glad to see 
that the number of students in attendance in- 
creases. I am also pleased that you strongly 
recommend that your students take four years in- 
stead of three years, and I hope you will soon make 
this compulsory. 

In this connection I would say, that only those 
alumnz who are especially well fitted to be doctors 
should be sent to India, as the English doctors here 
scrutinize them most closely. To begin with, they 
think our system of medical education superficial— 
that we turn out doctors too rapidly. Whenever I 
have an opportunity I make as good a defence as 
possible ; but, at the same time, I do think Ameri- 
cans are in too much of a hurry. I believe, how- 
ever, that our doctors, as a class, do their work 
more conscientiously than the majority of those one 
finds in India. 

When does Mrs. Joshee graduaté? Kindly re- 
member me to her. 1“ * . 

Sincerely yours, 
Anna J. THOBURN, 
46 Dhurramtollah street, Calcutta. 
To Dean Rachel Bodley, Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. 
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In the course of a lengthy address to the students 
and pupils of the Central Higher School, Sheffield, 
as reported in the Dunedin Evening Star, Mr. 
Mundella, who has charge of the Education Depart- 
ment in England, showed, by an interesting per- 
sonal experience, the enormous value of free educa- 
tion. He said: What I found was this: all the 
children of Lucerne, rich and poor, were, of course, 
subject to. the same laws and attended the same 
schools, that the minimum age at which a child can 
leave school is fourteen, but that any child who de- 
sired to continue longer might go to the secondary 
school, where he or she might acquire the lan. 
guages, up to seventeen or eighteen. The director 
of schools in that canton told me: ‘ All our schools 
are free; all our children attend school; every 
child, however poor, masters two languages— 
French and German—and those who ga to the 
secondary school must master at least one other.” 
Isaid, ‘‘Who pays for these things?’ ‘The 
commune city.” ‘But don’t they grumble?” 
‘*No; they know it is the safety of the rich and 
the best inheritance of the poor.’’ ‘* But,” said I, 
**do you tell me that the rich people who live at 
the villas at the west end of the city, by the side 
of the lake, send their children to school with the 
poor children—the children of the boatmen and 
the laborers of the city?”’ ‘* Certainly they do,” 
was the reply, and this was confirmed by the 
treasurer of the city, an eminent physician I had 





occasion to call in. ‘* Are there not some children 
who do not come to school clean ?”” asked. ‘Do ! 
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not the rich object to poor, dirty children?” The 
answer was, ‘‘ We allow no dirty children to come 
into our schools.” I then said, ‘* But you have 
diseases; you may have infantile diseases coming 
from the poor homes.’’ ‘ Yes,”’ they answered, 
‘* we take care of that; we have a system of notifi- 
cation of diseases, and we segregate any family 
where there is infectious disease.” I put some 
other searching questions. 1 said, ‘‘ You have 
plenty of governesses and tutors in private houses?” 
But the answer was, ‘‘ There is not a private teacher 
in the Canton of Lucerne.” Thus, practically the 
rich and poor go together through the whole curri- 
culum. I further asked, ‘* How if you.have a poor 
widow with a large family, who-wants to go out to 
work and keep her eldest girl at home to take care 
of the little ones—you don’t refuse her?” ‘* Yes, 
we do,” they said, ‘‘we help the mother, but we 
do not allow the child to be neglected.” Then I 
went a little farther. I thought of some of the poor 
starving children that we have in our great cities 
and towns at home, and so I said, ‘‘ What do you 
do with the poor children who do not get enough 
to eat and who have not clothes to come to school 
in?” The reply was, ‘‘We have a voluntary so- 
ciety in every town in Switzerland which provides 
for them. In Lucerne we have 4,000 children on 
the school books, and 700 of these receive some 
assistance without any shame to themselves.”’ I 
called the attention of a female teacher to some 
children that looked very poor, and I said, ‘‘ These 
look very poor.’ ‘Yes, sir,’ was the reply ; 
‘*they are the children of a very poor woman.” 
Then she pointed out five children in her class, and 
said, ‘‘I happened to mention that these children 
were not properly fed, and the other children told 
it to their parents, and now they have three houses 
where they can go to dinner every day with their 
school companions. I had two or three such cases 
last year, the rich children taking the poor home to 
dinner with them. And every year,” she added, 
‘¢at Christmas time in every town the richer fami- 
lies send to the school visitors any clothes that they 
have to spare for the use of the poor children.” 

CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY AND UNIVERSITY.—At 
a meeting of the Chautauqua University trustees all 
the departments of the Assembly and University 
were formally constituted departments of the Chau- 
tauqua University. These departments are the 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat; the Chautauqua 
Schools of Language, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Ger- 
man and French; the Sunday school normal de- 
partments, regular and advanced; the Children’s 
Meeting; the Chautauqua School of Theology; 
the Chautauqua School of Liberal Arts; the Chau- 
tauqua Town and County Club, and the Chautau- 
qua Society of Fine Arts, etc. 

The School of Theology has four hundred and 
sixty non-resident students, not one of whom is 
able to take a regular course at aseminary. ‘The 
College of Liberal Arts has one hundred and sixty 
students. The branchesare those pursued at Yale, 
Harvard and other colleges and universities. The 
art school, which is about two months old, already 











has twelve hundred students. The town and county 
club, about three months old, has seven hundred 
students, 

One thousand students of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle, who had completed the 
four years’ course of readings, were graduated this 
year, and one hundred thousand in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, the Continent, In- 
dia, China, Japan, South Africa and other parts of 
the world are now reading the required books for 
1886. : 

Most of the teaching in the University is done 
by correspondence with and from local instructors. 
Degrees are given only to those who complete a 
regular college course in eight or sixteen years. Mr. 
George E. Vincent, a graduate of Yale, and a son 
of Dr. John H. Vincent, Chancellor of the Chau- 
tauqua University, has been appointed by the trus- 
tees Director of the ‘‘-Chautauqua Press,’’ located 
in Boston, and will give his time to the investiga- 
tion of various methods of collegiate and university 
instruction and of text books and studies on gen- 
eral literature.—Z xchange. 


AMHERST COLLEGE was the first to make a 
thorough trial of the idea that physical culture 
under the direction of the authorities should be as 
necessary a part of the college system as the men- 
tal or moral discipline. Twenty-four years ago it 
established a department of physical education and 
hygiene, which instructs the students in the laws 
of health, and requires of each regular physical 
exercise, combined, so far as possible, with recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. The good results of this sys- 
tem can be mathematically demonstrated. There 
is the testimony of the College President in a re- 
port to the trustees in 1859, before the new 
régime: ‘* By the time Junior year is reached 
many students have broken down their health, and 
every year some lives are sacrificed.’’ Dyspepsia, 
nervousness, and exhaustion were frequent causes 
of disease. But during the last twenty-four years 
only two cases of dyspepsia have been reported, 
and there has not been a single case of disease as- 
cribed to nervousness or exhaustion. The records 
show a steady improvement in the condition of 
students during the four years’ course. A man is 
entered on the sick list whenever he loses more 
than two consecutive days from all college work. 
The average amount of time thus lost has been but 
2.65 days a year to each man, as against an average 
of about 14 days a year to each person in Massa- 
chusetts, according to statistics for the whole State. 
The pereentage of each class entered on the 
sick list has been 29 per cent. for Freshmen, 28 
per cent. for Sophomores, 23 per cent. for Juniors, 
and only rg per cent. for Seniors—a steady diminu- 
tion which becomes more pronounced the longer 
the student is subjected to the system, and which 
makes sickness but little more than half as common 
among Seniors as among Freshmen. The import- 
ance of the gymnasium as a class-room could not 
be more conclusively shown.—Vation. 
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“ FAINT, yet pursuing,” must be the Christian’s motto, ‘ 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


_ THe TEMPERANCE CENTENNIAL. —What has been 
accomplished in the century of temperance work 
that rounds to its completeness in September? A 
few dates and facts must answer in part. Dr. Rush’s 
essay was published and republished in Europe and 
America; in 1811, he presented one thousand 
copies of it to the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
In 1813, he helped to the organizing of a temper- 
ance society in Massachusetts, and his work was 
aided by Dr. Lyman Beecher and others of the 
time. Years passed, and in 1826 the Massachusetts 
society broadened to a national organization, known 
as the ‘‘ American Society forthe Promotion of Tem- 
perance.”” Then in 1833 came the great temperance 
awakening that swept like a wave over England and 
America, hundreds of prominent statesmen, clergy- 
men, and jurists coming together, February 26, in 
the interests of temperance, and for the overthrow 
of the then very widely prevalent—indeed, almost 
universal—habits of liquor-drinking. Since then 
the progress of temperance and total-abstinence 
organizing has been steady and promising. In 
fact, so strong was the impetus given in 1833 to the 


. reforming movement, that it has been common to 


suppose that that year marked the inauguration of 
real temperance effort,—a mistaken supposition, as 
the record of Dr. Rush and his early co-workers 
abundantly shows. In concluding this brief state- 
ment of what he did and what they did, and what 
their successors are this year to do in cgmmemora- 
tion of the work that has been done, no wiser 
words, perhaps, can be quoted than Dr. Rush’s own 
invective against the monster of drunkenness, for 
whose overthrow he himself fired many a ringing 
shot, yet which, at the completion of the century 
of Christian work which he began, still remains a 
monstrous evil in the land: ‘* Were it possible for 
me speak with a voice so loud as tu be heard from 
the river St. Croix to the remotest shore of the 
Mississippi, which bound the territory of the United 
States, I would say, ‘ Friends and fellow-citizens, 
avoid the habitual use of those seducing liquors.’ . . 
Ministers of the gospel of every denomination in 
the United States, aid me with all the weight and 
influence of your sacred office, to save our fellow- 
men from being destroyed by the great destroyer of 
their lives and souls.””—5S. S. Zimes. 


. A VOICE FROM THE Prison.—The Canon City 
(Colorado) Mercury publishes at length a temper- 
ance lecture recently delivered in the Colorado 
penitentiary by a prisoner to his fellow-prisoners, 
from which we quote the following : 

‘«Tt needs no argument to us to prove that in- 
temperance produces crime. Here are nearly four 
hundred of us, living examples of the fact. It isa 
truth which our being here places beyond contra- 
diction. As intemperance has we know produced 
crime, we must hold it in itself to be a monster. A 
stream can rise no higher than its source, and a tree 
is known by its fruits. Ever since this monster has 
cursed the earth its outflow has been one continual, 
never-ending efflux of criminality and wrong of 
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every kind. There is no good thing about it or 
ever came from it, and no one has the audacity to 
defend it or its results. We charge upon it horrid 
Crimes and woful miseries. We tell the naked truth 
about it. We brand it as devilish and fiendish. . . 

‘* Here we are safe from its influence. This place 
to many of us is not really a prison; it is a verit- 
able house of refuge to which we have come for 
safety. I am not authorized to speak for others, 
but there may be those here who, like myself, would 
have found a drunkard’s grave if they had not come 
here. As for myself, 1 think about three months 
more would have ended my career. I would prob- 
ably have died drunk. In our calm, sober life here 
we can judge and determine what our future course 
in life must be. This place is called a prison, but 
we can if we will make ita place from which we can 
date a renewed life, to which in after-years we can 
revert as being to usa holy place. I positively refuse, 
as you doubtless do, to accept this as the end all of 
my record in life. Weare here simply to get rid 
of what dragged us here, to get hatred of wrong 
and love of right firmly implanted in our hearts 
and souls, and then to go out in the world with 
firm minds, pure and strong hearts, and clean hands 
to make a good fight for the future and so redeem 
the past. Whatever that past has been we cannot re- 


call it. Wecannot alter the record, but we can 
redeem it.’’ 


who continues to participate in or advocate the ne- 
cessity of the outward rite of baptism or that of 
the supper. Monthly Meetings should enforce this 
rule.” ’ 

After some discussion, it is stated by our re- 
porter, that the Yearly Meeting rejected this Min- 
ute of its Representative body, ‘by a rising 
vote.”” This action places Ohio Yearly Meeting in 
direct antagonism with the ‘recent united declara- 
tions of New York, New England, and North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meetings, and of the Representative 
bodies of Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings. 
The position of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on 
the same subject is well understood. Baltimore, 
we have no doubt, will fully unite with those above 
enumerated; and there is no reason to suppose 
any change in the feeling concerning ordinances in 
London or in Dublin Yearly Meeting. Canada, 
suffering somewhat under the cloud of a late sepa- 
ration, has uttered no voice on the subject. But 
two other ot the co-ordinate bodies, those of Iowa 
and Kansas, remain to be heard from in regard to 
it. There needs therefore no ‘rising vote”’ to 
show the painful attitude of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
in accepting, for the first time in the history of the 
Society of Friends, the allowance of a ministry 
under its acknowledgment, in which it is taught 
that water-baptism and the ritual partaking of 
bread and wine are necessary ordinances in every 
Christian church at the present day. 


Calmly considered, some circumstances tend to 
mitigate the alarm arising from this situation. 
Yearly Meetings held apart from great cities are 
attended by only a small number of their mem- 
bers; and local influences at their places of assem- 
blage may have much predominance in the action 
taken. When three Quarterly Meetings have re- 
quested a testimony to be given forth, and this pro- 
posal is clearly and fully united with by the body of 
Representatives, we may hope that the judgment of 
the constituent membership of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
may be better thus discerned than in the non con- 
currence of even a majority of those present at 
Mount Pleasant last week. We are very loth to 
believe that the larger number of those members, 
most of whom have been educated within the So- 
ciety, have ceased to be Friends in fact, while wish- 
ing toretainthe name. We are unwilling to think 
that Ohio Yearly Meeting, as truly and fully repre- 
sented, desires to cut itself off from denominational 
unity with the rest of the Society of which it forms 
apart. The expression used by one of the speak- 
ers during the late session, ‘‘ a harvest of disinte- 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO.19, 1885. 





Oxo YEARLY MEETING.—The proceedings of 
this body at its late session are fully reported on our 
pages, by one of its members in attendance. We 
propose to refer particularly now to a remarkable 
occurrence, which, it may be believed, is without 
precedent in the Society of Friends. 

At the request of three Quarterly Meetings, the 
Representatives were called upon to consider the 
propriety of re affirming the doctrine of Friends 
concerning the spirituality of Christ’s baptism and 
of the communion of His body and blood. The 
Representatives after deliberation reported the fol- 
lowing Minute: 

‘* We feel called upon at this time to reaffirm the 
Scriptural views always held by Friends upon the 
subject of Baptism and the Supper. 

‘* We believe that the baptism which appertains 
to the present dispensation is that of Christ, who 
baptizes His people with the Holy Ghost ; and that 
the true communion is a spiritual partaking of the 
body and blood of Christ by faith. Therefore, no 
one should be received, acknowledged or retained 
n the position of minister or elder amongst us, 
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gration,’’ is clearly applicable to the result which 
must accrue from such indisputably revolutionary 
action, unless a reconsideration may in some man- 
ner be effected. 

One of the discouraging things’'which meet the 
observation of the student of recent church history 
is, the misapprehension existing among some evi- 
dently well-meaning people, concerning the essen- 
tial testimonies of the Society of Friends. 

In the ‘‘Christian Witness and Advocate of 
Bible Holiness,’’ of the 2oth of last month, the 
following paragraph occurs, in reference to the late 
action of several of our Yearly Meetings : 

“This, which all the Christian world hold as a 
plain and solemnly expressed command of Him 
who said, ‘ Do this in remembrance of Me,’ the 
Friends regard as a great sin—a sin, the commission 
of which is sufficient to exclude a member from 
their Society.” 

It need scarcely be said to our readers, that 
Friends have never accounted an honest misunder- 
standing of our Lord’s words as a ‘‘ great sin.” 
Nor has any Yearly Meeting lately, if ever, decreed 
the disownment of its members because of their 
opinions about the ordinances. What has been 
done has been a re-affirmation of our Scriptural 
belief in the entirely spiritual, non-ritual character 
of Christianity, and of the unsuitableness of the 
acknowledgment by the Society of ministers who 
differ so widely from its doctrinal and practica) 
standards as to uphold the propriety of outward 
ritual observances. As well might a Methodist 
minister advocate ‘‘ auricular confession and abso- 
lution,” a Baptist minister the omission of the use 
of water-baptism, or an Episcopalian the discon- 
tinuance of the House of Bishops, as a minister 
among Friends so teach as to lower our banner in 
view of the testimony to sa/vation by Christ alone, 
through His baptism with the Holy Ghost, and the 
spiritual participation of His broken body and shed 
blood, by bringing back the encumbrance of the 
outward ordinances. It is not, as the same peri- 
odical seems to understand us, that the object for 
which the Society of Friends exists is ‘‘to make 
war upon the rite of water-baptism and the Lord's 
Supper.” The object for which the Society was 
raised up was, to testify to and exemplify Chris- 
tianity as taught by Christ; as He gave it to His 
disciples when personally upon earth, and as He 
continues to ‘do and to teach,” through the Spirit, 
to those who will accept His guidance, to-day and 
through all time. Friends have no right and no 
wish to quarrel with those who understand their 


Bibles and their duty otherwise; but, having the 
mission of reform which they believe to be theirs, 
no ministry can fitly receive the acknowledgment 
of the Society, which, by upholding ‘‘ ordinances,’’ 
reverses this reform, the maintenance of which is 
a fundamental reason for its separate continued 
existence as achurch. If it could ever happen that 
the aggregate mind of the Society should undergo 
so total a change as to be willing to return to the 
use of ordinances, then only,-when such a trans- 
formation had been deliberately and unitedly 
reached, could it be consistent for any of its Mget- 
ings to authorize or sanction the acceptance of min- 
istry contradicting all that has characterized the 
body from its beginning down to the. present time. 

IT Is OF THE GREATEST consequence that the af- 
firmative character of all Christian testimonies 
should be constantly appreciated and _realized- 
Although Paul denounced Judaizing tendencies and 
practices among Christians, asserting that Christ 
was ‘‘of none effect’ for those who placed them- 
selves, by circumcision, under the Law, yet he 
earnestly proclaimed that the great need is, neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, but a new crea- 
tion in Christ. A lamentable perversion of the 
difference of Friends from other Christian bodies 
in regard to the ordinances is, the imagination that 
one is constituted a Friend, in some advantageous 
sense, merely by omitting observances which others 
believe to be religiously required. Such Quakerism 
is of no value; it may do real and great harm, as 
a ‘* false rest.” 

Our Lord’s words are as true now, as when they 
were said to Peter, ‘‘ It I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me.” So also are those words which 
He said to the Jews: ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of Man, ye have no life 
in you.” Only by His one baptism, in, by and 
with the Holy Spirit, can any one become truly a 
member of His universal church ; and only by daily 
and hourly sustenance, feeding upon Him whose 
flesh is meat indeed, and His blood is drink indeed, 
can any one continue to be a living member of 
that body, of whose parts all visible churches are, 
so to speak, but outward vestures; often torn, and 
even soiled, by reason of humaninfirmity. When 
will this body, the living church, be wholly clad 
with a ‘‘ seamless garment ?”’ 


Except some of the massacres of Indians by 
white soldiers, there has hardly ever been a more 
atrocious outrage within the domain of the United 
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States, than the slaughter and expulsion of a com- 
pany of Chinese laborers, a few days since, by 
white miners, in Wyoming. Can such a crime be 
passed by as a thing to be simply “ regretted ?”’ 
We believe capital punishment to be, as a part 
of our judicial institutions, not desirable or ex- 
pedient. But it seems certain that the severest 
penalty under existing laws should be visited at 
least upon the leaders in this wickedness. If the 
one hundred and fifty men who thus wreaked their 
jealous malice upon innocent foreigners are, after 
a pretence of legal inquiry, left without serious re- 
buke, and taken back to their previous employment, 
it will seem as though, in America, manslaughter is 
of little account, and the protection of the weak 


and helpless unworthy of the care of a great and 
civilized nation. 








An Appeal from the Trustees of New Garden 
School, N. C. 


In view of the many calls made upon Friends 
from various directions, in this time of comparative 
financial depression, it is with reluctance that the 
Board of Trustees and others concerned, make an 
appeal in behalf of New Garden school for-aid to 
repair the late loss by fire. We are not doing so 
without first showing a disposition to help our- 
selves. It is not, as we trust all will be mind- 
ful, merely a call for help to educate those 
now in attendance, or even those of the present 
generation, but we seek aid in a work for the 
church and for the cause of a substantial and liberal 
education generally in this whole section of coun- 
try. In place of the building destroyed we propose 
to erect two smaller ones, the one for a boys’ dor- 
mitory, the other to be a neat, substantial first-class 
school-house, about 45x85 feet and two stories high. 
We are carrying on the school at great disadvan- 
tage, but we cannot afford tosuspend. Trusting that 
our many friends will themselves receive a blessing 
in the help they lend to the work of Christian edu- 
cation in North Carolina, we now leave the matter 
with you to do whatever seems to you to be right. 

DaniEL Worth, Secretary of the Board. 
JosEPH Moore, Principal. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page gr.) 


Second-day Morning, Eighth mo. 371st.—The meet- 
ing again assembled in joint session, Prayer and praise 
filled the hearts of the people present. 

A pointed testimony was given by a sister of the 
Lord’s dealings with her, requiring her to surrender all 
to Him, both old and new, that He might be all in all, 

Amos Bond referred to the exercise of the meeting 
on Seventh-day, and addressed the assembly on the 
subject of the attendance of week-day meetings ; 
pressing attention thereto specially on those who have 
young families; that they may be careful to set an 
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example before their children that will tend to their 
preservation in the paths of righteousness, 

Reading and answering the Queries was resumed; 
the summary of the answers being now read. We 
maintain a free gospel ministry and contribute to the 
spread of the gospel. None are engaged in selling 
intoxicants; a few are in the habit of using them, Care 
extended to these. Several are in the habit of using 
tobacco. Some care is taken to secure in our secular 
schools teachers of Christian experience and example, 
Each family of Friends is supplied with a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures, and most of them are in the habit 
of reading them daily, with a season of devotion, 

George A. Lupton, Charles Stratton, Triphena Mor. 
ris and George Willis have been recorded ministers of 
the gospel during the past year. 

Stephen Taber spoke of the importance of Scripture 
reading in the family, as well as vocal prayer. The 
hand of the Lord was upon him for neglecting this duty 
in his own case. He had prayed for the healing of a 
very sick child, the Lord heard him, and healed the 
child, but the covenant which he had made with God 
to pray vocally every day was broken, and then the 
hand of the Lord was laid upon him again. His prayer 
was heard and his life was spared, and he was called 
to preach the gospel, which‘he had done with the ability 
which God had given him from that time to the present, 
Another Friend spoke of the special blessings that 
come through prayer. Also, fresh strength is often 
received from the attendance of week-day meetings, 
for the duties of life. Friends were exhorted not to 
neglect them. 

Dougan Clark spoke of reading and answering the 
Queries as a means of learning what sort of fruit was 
the tree bearing? Was it good or wasit not? Christ 
says, God careth for the sparrows and the lilies of the 
field, and He cares for His church also, The church 
is the pillar and ground of the truth. The Society of 
Friends is a church. Ohio Yearly Meeting is a church, 
Prayers go up that sinners may be converted and 
brought into the church, into God's family. Our 
prayers ascend to God through Christ our High Priest, 
The gospel will be preached in all nations, It is the 
business of the church to spread the knowledge of the 
Redeemer. The Holy Scriptures are the eternal stand- 
asd of all religious truth, We should not cling to 
anything as authority but Scripture. The holy Bible 
and the ministry of the word are the great agencies, 
and the Holy Spirit applies them. Let us keep the 
ministry of women fair and square as conforming toa 
Scripture truth. Scripture reading and tract distribu- 
tion are agencies in God’s hands as means or grace. 
Christ designs all of His children to bring forth much 
fruit. May the Lord make us more fruitful in all 
things, 

Murray Shipley spoke of the principles of the ten 
commandments and of the rules of discipline. Our 
duties to God and our duties to one another are in- 
volved in both. The Saviour summarizes them in the 
same way: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy 
neighbor as thyself. There is a place in the world for 
a Christian Quaker. We should not lose our princi 
ples and let them fall that others may take them up. 
Let us uphold the principles which God has given us. 
We should value them highly. George Fox was 4 
great theologian. He took the Bible as the book of 
books. Let us educate our children in our principles; 
let us live out our principles as to God and to our fel- 
low-men, 

David B. Updegraff spoke of silence, He thought 
Ohio Yearly Meeting understood what the silence of 
all flesh means, and what creaturely activity means. 
We should have the carnal mind slain and put away, 
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that Christ may speak, and thus creaturely activity is 
kept in abeyance. 

John Butler spoke of unity, We should observe the 
principles of our organization. It is a serious thing for 
us all to claim to do that which is right in our own 
eyes. This will lead to confusion. We have distin- 
guishing points which make us different from all other 
religious societies ; and we should maintain them. 

S. E. Jenkins exhorted to religious duty. We have 
the Bible, we have the ministry of the word, and the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost; they are all acknowl- 
edged redemptive agencies, We should work with the 
means God has placed in our hands. 

Three of the Quarterly Meetings, in connection with 
their reports, ask for a reaffirmation of our views on 
the spirituality of baptism and the supper. Their re- 
quests were referred to the Representatives, 

The Report ofthe Committee on Temperance was now 
read’‘and considered. The work of the committee dur- 
ing the past year has been mainly in connection with 
other temperance organizations, The committee think 
all attempts at taxation or regulation of the traffic 
are failures; the only way of dealing with the 
iniquitous system is to prohibit it entirely; and 
this can be reached only by a party which has pro- 
hibition as its cardinal principle. Law and gos- 
pel are necessary to save our country. More souls 
are destroyed yearly by the drink shops than all the 
ministers of all our churches are inducing to come to 
Christ for salvation. Saloons are ten times more 
numerous than school-houses. We cannot give back 
to awoman her husband, her son, her father, her 
brother. This is imposisble; but we may stop this 
dreadful scourge and destroyer of our race. This, 


most of those who spoke on the subject thought, could 


be done only by prohibitory laws being enforced. 

Third-.day Morning.—Meeting assembled in joint 
session, Prayer and praise were offered, and a portion 
of Scripture was read with brief comments. 

A sister testified as to receiving the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. A brother says he has found Jesus an 
indwelling Saviour. A brother says he has seen be- 
yond death to glory. He never felt so tull of God's 
love. A brother spoke of having the experience of a 
desire to have none of self and ail of Christ. 

The Report of the Home Mission Board was read. 
A Friend said: Let your consecration be found in ser- 
vice for the Lord, and you will find enough to do. 
There is work for us all to do. We need not go to 
foreign lands to find the heathen; we can find them 
at our doors. Speak a word in season to those we 
meet. Sow beside all waters, and we may meet with 
glad surprises in the assurances that we have been in- 
strumental in saving souls. The Lord knows and 
sees it all, and as His love fills our hearts, we will see 
a brother in every man that has a soul to save. It 
one cannot be a missionary on a large scale, then be 
a missionary on a small scale. It is the business of 
the Lord's people td preach the gospel to the poor, but 
teach all people, whether poor or rich. One of the 
best things we cart do is to establish Children’s Homes. 
It would be economy to tax-payers to have such 
Homes; cheaper to save the children than to punish 
the criminals. A Children’s Home is much more 
needed in each county than are prisons. A committee 
of two was named in each of several counties of Ohio 
to endeavor to secure the erection of Children’s Homes 
in their respective counties, and in others, if practicable. 

The Committees on Education and on First-day 
Schools now reported. There are in the Yearly Meet- 
ing over goo children of school age. Over 800 attend 
public schools, Friends have used their influence for 
the improvement of such schools, with good results, 
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The condition of Damascus Academy was reported 
to be good; and Raisin Valley Seminary has been in 
prosperous operation during the past year. 

Dr. J. C. Thomas spoke on education and the con- 
dition of schools and colleges amongst Friends. He 
thought them improving, and pressed it upon the 
young men and women of our church to secure a good 
education. 

Joseph Potts spoke of the needs of the Friends at 
Maryville, Tennessee, for school purposes, and asked 
contributions for their benefit. 

The report in reference to Scripture Schools was 
Satisfactory, and those engaged in such schools were 
encouraged to prosecute the work under their care. 
The Quarterly Meeting Scripture School Conferences 
are reported as instructive and profitable, and the 
proposition to hold a Yearly Meeting Conference was 
approved, and left with the committee to carry into 
execution. 

The meeting adjourned to meet to-morrow after- 
noon at 2% o'clock; a public meeting for worship to 
be held at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Fourth-day Morning.—The church was spoken of 
as God's husbandry, God's building ; a spiritual house 
of lively stones; offering up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able unto God through Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Dougan Clark spoke from the 52d chapter of 
Isaiah, rst and 2d verses. The Lord would arouse 
His church. The strength of Zion does not consist in 
numbers, If all the members were full of faith and _ 
the Holy Ghost, the more of them the better, The 
strength of Zion is not in money, although it is a good 
thing for the church to have plenty of money. Strength 
does not consist in culture. Any culture that is not 
devoted to God is not strength. Eloquence .is not the 
strength of Zion. This, too, is good and important in 
its place. God hath chosen the weak things of earth 
to confound the things, that are mighty. Some of the 
most learned men of science are humble Christiats, 
Praise the Lord for all classes that work for Him. Our 
machinery is not the strength of Zion. Scripture 
schools, missionary committees and the like, all good 
in their places, are not the strength of Zion, Nothing 
but the power of the Holy Ghost can be said to be the 
strength of Zion. The church has machinery enough, 
money enough, talent enough, culture enough, knowl- 
edge enough, eloquence enough, to bring the heathen 
of the world to the fold of Christ. What, then, is 
lacking? It isthe fire of the Holy Ghost. May God 
send down the fire upon His servants, ‘Put on thy 
strength, O Zion, thy beautiful garments, O Jerusa- 
lem.” Holiness becometh thy converts. The apostles 
were powerless for work until the enduement of power. 
Tarry ye until ye receive the power. The Holy Ghost 
pricks the heart of the sinner, This was the case in 
Peter’s preaching on the day of Pentecost; and three 
thousand were converted in one day. Put on your 
strength. Would that God could look down from 
heaven and see holiness in the churches to-day, Holli- 
ness is our standard. It may be planted in advance 
of the regiment. We want to bring them to the 
standard, : 

Fourth-day Afternoon.—The Representatives re- 
port, on the request from the Quarterly Meetings in 
reference to the rites of water baptism and the supper, 
as follows: 

We feel called upon at this time to re-affirm the 
Scriptural views always held by Friends upon the 
subjects of baptism and the supper. — ; 

We believe that the baptism which appertains to 
the present dispensation is that of Christ, who baptizes 
His people with the Holy Ghost, and that the true 
communion is a spiritual partaking of the body and 
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cordial expression of thankfulness for the presence of 
these ambassadors was given. 

The thought was expressed that the reception of such 
credentials is a proper respect for the meetings that 
jssued them, Many years ago the credentials of a 
Friend from abroad were rejected by some meetings, 
which caused disaster still felt. 

Various committees were appointed, among which 
was one to nominate standing committees. The London 
General Epistle was read, which prominently holds up 
the Deity of Jesus and the efficacy of Hispropitiatory sac- 
rifice. President Trueblood remarked that God does 
not and cannot accept honor that does not include 
equal honor to Jesus His Son, There is much philo- 
sophical teaching that holds up God in the way of pure 
theism, that denies Christ as the Redeemer of the 
world, or ignores Him as such, 

In the meeting in the morning and in the business 
meeting in the afternoon there were prayer, exhortation, 
testimony, and singing from many present. It ap- 
peared to be a very general feelnig that we are Christ's 
and are freein Him. Praise God for the wonderful 
outpouring of His Holy Spirit in our meetings on this 
the first day of the Yearly Meeting. J. H. Douglas 
and some others expressed that they thought it the 
best opening of any Yearly Meeting that they ever 
attended, It is beyond the power of the writer to ex- 
press the fullness of the power and love of God that 
pervaded and overshadowed the meeting and filled 
many hearts in all parts of the meeting. 

Fifth day, Ninth mo, 1oth.—Epistles were read from 
sister Yearly Meetings, extending fraternal and loving 
salutations, The salvation of souls was a prominent 
subject in each Epistle. In the afternoon session re- 


ports from several Quarterly Meeting Schools were 
read, The condition of Friends at Sturgeon Bay in 
Wisconsin, 150 miles North of Milwaukee, was brought 


before the meeting. $100 was contributed towards com- 
pleting their meeting-house. 

The devotional meetings in the mornings and even- 
ings are blessed of the Lord and greatly enjoyed by 
the large number who are not engaged on committees. 

(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHITE'S INSTITUTE—VACATION, 
Wasasn, Inprana, Ninth mo. sth, 1885. 

Our autumn term of half-day school, half-day indus- 
tries opened Ninth mo, tst. All the children are able for 
their regular places, The two months’ vacation was full 
of benefit and interest to the children. They, with the 
help of officers, have brought up the summer's work, 
which includes the making of some fifty tons of hay, 
getting our wheat crop of nearly 2000 bushels to the 
granaries and most of it since to the market, keeping 
140 acres of corn and vegetables clean from weeds 
and well-stirred, and milking 25 cows. 

Grasshoppers have been numerous ; besides injuring 
to some extent the corn, bean, and oatscrop they have 
nearly taken the pasture, forcing us to sell 60 head of 
cattle, and to cut daily of early corn for others. We 
have an abundance of vegetables, though but few 
apples, 

The girls have again tested their knowledge and 
skill in successfully canning berries and tomatoes, in 
making pickles and drying sweet corn, They have 
taken quite an interest in the cultivation of flowers 
this season. Our yards and lawns are well-kept and 
add much to the pleasure of family and visitors. The 
gitls have shown themselves intelligent and some- 
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times expert in every department of housekeeping 
work. One girl has acted as laundress, and one as 
assistant seamstress with good satisfaction, which we 
think also speaks well for those under them who help 
ta bring up the work. 

The boys have been energetic, prompt, and manly. 
When the farm work proper was well up they took 
especial interest in clearing up and seeding to grass 
the grounds south of the house for a school grove. 
They are now engaged on a heavy grade to build a 
pike and improve the approaches from the north. 

This year has shown in the boys increased confi- 
dence to go ahead and manage, and greater prompt- 
ness and skill in handling farm implements and teams, 
in mowing, reaping, plowing, hoeing, wood cutting 
and carpentering. 

We have had many visitors from near and far, who 
almost uniformly express surprise and satisfaction that 
Jndians can be trained to behave and to manifest a 
steadiness and an zn/eres¢ in work that they find with 
these children. No less astonishment is shown at their 
intelligence and progress in school. 

We have lightened cares and brightened the spirits 
of all by an occasional holiday and picnic. 

BENj. S. Coppock, Governor. 


GRAND RIVER MONTHLY MEETING, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Jeremiah Hubbard writes, under date of Ninth mo. 
2d, 1885: There is much sickness among the people, 
brt we have had good meetings. There have been 
six applications for membership during last month. 
Last First-day we had a very good meeting on Syca- 
more Creek, and next Seventh-day we shall begin to 
hold a series of meetings among the Senecas. 


OAKWOOD SEMINARY, 


Having read with great interest in your valuable 
—_ notices of the various Friends’ schools and col- 
eges, I have wondered that nothing has been said of 
Oakwood Seminary, the excellent Boarding School of 
New York Yearly Meeting at this place. I am re- 
siding within half a mile of this institution, and have 
three grandchildren who have been students there 
during the past year. After an experience of 13 years 
as teacher in Friends’ boarding schools, I am bound 
to say that I have never known one more deserving of 
praise and commendation through the public press, 
than New York Yearly Meeting Boarding School. 

The last year at this school was one of the most 
successful ever known ; the teachers often expressed 
among themselves great thankfulness for the con- 
tinual blessings granted by the Dispenser of all good. 
The attendance was large and the character of the 
scholars was never more satisfactory ; the health of the 
school throughout the year was remarkable. The 
amount of earnest work and good feeling between 
students and teachers is seldom seen in any institu- 
tion. The closing exercises on Sixth mo, 25th passed 
off in a very satisfactory manner. 

A very high literary authority, who has attended a 
great many commencements, said that he “had 
listened to but very few essays, read on similar occa- 
sions, of equal merit.” The graduates were greeted 
by the largest audience ever assembled at the school. 
The large hall and all its approaches were densely 
crowded, The floral display was all that taste and 
good-will could devise. 

It was very gratifying to all who are interested in 
the school to hear the high eulogium passed upon it 
at our last Yearly Meeting by President Chase of 
Haverford, referring to the proficiency of all its stu- 
dents upon entering that college, and of Albert K. 
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Smiley as he referred to the earnest loyalty of the old 
scholars. 

Those who attend our Yearly Meeting are gratified 
in recognizing among its active and efficient members 
many of the Oakwood pupils of years back, and those 
who have known this school for many years agree in 
testimony that it has never. been in a more flourishing 
condition than at present. We learn that the pros- 
pects of the autumn term are very good. 

Prof. Cook is exactly the right man in the right 
place, and he and Irana Pope, the principal in the girls’ 
department, deservedly beloved by them, have suc- 
ceeded in procuring teachers and assistants of good 
qualifications, all members of our own Society, with 
one exception, the teacher of the commercial depart- 
ment; of necessity not a Friend because a Friend 
could not be found so well qualified for the position, 

Great care is taken to instruct the young people in 
the principles of Friends, both at the school and in the 
meeting, desiring that they may be a strength to our 
Society in future time. 

The school is to open Ninth mo. 22d, with more 
students than last year. It is a cheering fact that a 
religious interest has been awakened in the minds of 
many of these young people while at school, and a 
number have, at different times, requested for mem- 
berstip with Friends, and become useful members of 


our Society. ELIZABETH L. COMSTOCK. 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Ninth mo. gth, 1885. 


— 


RURAL. 


———e 


A SuGGEsTIVE INSTANCE OF IRRIGATION.—The 
Western plan of irrigation can be profitably adopted 
by those who can command a he:d of water which 
can be supplied as needed to sub-irrigating ditches. 
As a suggestive instance, the cranberry plantation 
of Mr. O. J. Stillwell, near Sparta, Wis., may be 
given. The plantation of eight acres is on a level 
tract of sand, which, fifteen years ago, was used as 
acorn-field. The thin deposit of black soil on the 
surface soon leached into the sand bed below, leav- 
ing a barren sand waste. As the damming of a 
spring-run near by would permit turning water into 
ditches running through and across the deserted 
corn-field, Mr. Stillwell conceived the idea of plant- 
ing the tract to cranberries. In the way of trial 
the water was first turned into ditches about two 
feet in depth and eight rods apart—both ways— 
excavated around and across about an acre of the 
sandy tract. This trial-plot soon astonished owner 
and visitors with its exhibit of luxurious vines and 
great crops of perfect fruit. From this trial acre, 
and from other acres since established, an annual 
yield of 400 bushels of far more perfect fruit than 
is gathered from the marshes has been harvested. 
Truly are the ‘‘ eight acres enough,” as Mr. Still- 
well enjoys as many of life’s luxuries from his little 
patch as the owners of many large farms. 

The sub-irrigating ditches are not over two feet 
in depth, and the water feebly flowing in them is 
not over six inches deep, and in parts not three 
inches. The ditches are never filled, except in the 
early spring and in the fall, when danger of frost— 
to injure blossoms or fruit—is apprehended. At 
such times the field can be flooded in about three 
hours. During the growth of the crop of fruit the 
land is as firm and dry on the surface as a corn- 
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field. The supply of water to the roots is from the 
saturated sand underneath at the level of the water 
in the ditches. Above this level the moisture rises 
by capillary attraction, supplying needed moisture 
in the natural way. The wonder expressed by all 
visitors is, that such continued crops of even, per. 
fect fruit can be obtained without fertilizers on a 
sand waste too poor to grow white beans. Without 
doubt, we have hundreds of places where land now 
worthless, might be utilized in the way of growing 
fine crops of melons, strawberries, cranberries, and 
other economic plants requiring an even, constant 
supply of water below the roots, by turning waste 
water into open or covered ditches at a proper level, 
Mr. Cole’s experiments are with closed water-logged 
soil. With a regulated supply from outside sources, 
a porous or even sandy soil permitting even satura. 
tion of the subsoil will plainly be preferable.—/, 
L. Rudd, in the Tribune. 


Wuat ConstTITUTES A FARMER ?—£ds. Country 
Gentleman—Does the owning and cultivating of 
land make a man a farmer? Certainly not, unless 
the cultivation is done in a systematic and work- 
manlike manner. Many men own farms of many 
acres, and yet hardly make a living. The man who 
thinks of his farm work only when he sees others 
doing their work, and then commences to do what 
ought to have been done perhaps a week or a 
month previous, is not a farmer in the true meaning 
of the word. 

A farmer looks after the interests of the farm at 
all seasons, and at all hours of the day, and thinks 
at night of what should be done the next day or 
the next month. Some farmers plow early, no 
matter what the condition of the land, let it be wet 
or dry, while others plow when the land is in good 
condition. The latter raises the best crops, and 
does not injure the land. He has studied the na- 
ture of the soil, and he does not intend to injure 
his best friend. The farm to him is a bank from 
which to draw the ready cash, and in order to make 
the bank safe, it must have a good set of directors, 
viz., forethought, judgment, method. 

There are few real farmers, and they are the 
kings of the land—independent beings. They sow 
and plant in time and condition, and reap and . 
gather a bountiful harvest. 

The farmer has his fields well tilled, fenced, and 
clear of weeds. Many who own farms have poor 
fences, poor buildings, and poor stock. Their crops 
are not abundant; their stock suffers for feed and 
shelter; they are not farmers; they only stay on 
the farm, and think of something else. Many loads 
of good manure go to waste in their barnyards 
while they are visiting and talking in the country 
towns. It is a subject of comment that one farmer 
near this place is never seen in a store after dark, 
nor on rainy days. He takes time to go and buy 
his goods, and is right off again, and generally 
does this in the early morning. He is the most 
successful business man in the whole community. 
His farm is in good shape, his barns and cribs well 
filled, his stock in fine condition, and he and his 
family cheerful, contented and happy. ‘The owner 
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of many acres, he was once a poor boy; his accu- 
mulations have been made honestly. 

Young farmers, remember that the farm requires 
more thought and deep study than any other occu- 
pation. H. W. PHELPs, 

Franklin County, O L 

Our piety is not what it ought to be unless it 
responds gladly to what is most Christlike in others. 
—Congregationalist. 


AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD, 


He who died at Azan, sends 
This to comfort all his friends: 


Faithful friends! It lies, I know, 
Pale and white andcold as snow; 
And ye say, “ Abdullah’s dead !” 
Weeping at the feet and head, 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile and whisper this,— 

“T am ao¢ the thing you kiss ; 
Cease your tears, and let it lie, 

It was mine, it is not I!” 


Sweet friends! What the women lave 
For its last bed of the grave, 

Is a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage from which, at last, 

Like a hawk, my soul hath passed, 

Love the inmate, not the room ;— 

The wearer, not the garb ;—the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from those splendid stars, 


Loving friends! Be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye ;— 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not-worth a wistful tear. 

*Tis an empty sea-shell,—one 

Out of which the pearl is gone : 
The shell is broken, it lies there ; 
The pearl, the all, the soul is here, 
"Tis an earthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That treasure of His treasury,— 

A mind that loved Him ; let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines in His store. 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 

Now thy world is understood, 

Now the long, long wonder ends! 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you! Lost, ’tis true, 
By such light as shines-for you ; 
But in the light ye cannot see 

Of unfulfilled felicity,— 

In enlarging paradise, 

Lives a life that never dies ! 


Farewell, friends ; yet not farewell ; 
Where I am, ye too shall dwell, 

I am gone before your face 

A moment's time, a little space ; 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept. 


Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain,— 
Sunshine still must follow rain ; 

Only not at death,—for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw, when we enter 
Life, which is of all life centre. 


Be ye certain all seems love, 

Viewed from Allah’s throne above ; 
Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home, 

La Allah, illa Allah! yea! 

Thou Lord divine! Thou Lord alway ! 


He that died at Azan, gave 
This to those who made his grave. 
Selected, 


——— - —— 


TO N—— M—— ON HER SEVENTY-FOURTH 


BIRTHDAY. 


“ Our years we spend as a tale that is told” 
Are words of a low refrain 

That ever from age to age has rolled 
Till our ears have caught the strain, 


But dearer, sweeter, lovelier far 
Is the melody ringing now, 

That floats from the Bright and Morning Star 
Which rose above Olivet’s brow. 


No “ Tale that is told” are the years that are hid 
In the depths of that Morning Star ; 

No life’s decease as the years increase— 
No blight their bloom to mar. 


Then time may roll till time be no more, 
Its stream will be joyful and bright ; 
While Jesus Himself is the way and the door, 
Leading up to the mansions of light. 
M. R. H. 


= 


FIELD DAISIES. 


Daisies white, 
Daisies bright, 
Blooming in waste places, 
With joy I meet, 
With love I greet, 
Your cheery little faces. 


“Daisies white, 
Daisies bright, 
Bowing ’mong the grasses, 
With ready grace 
And merry face, 
To ev'ry breeze that passes ! 


Daisies white, 
Daisies bright, 
Blessed be your blowing ! 
May sun and dew 
Prove ever true! 
May you escape the mowing ! 


Daisies white, 
Daisies bright, 
Lesson me, sweet teachers : 
“ A crown of gold 
Won from the mold,” 
Thanks, thanks, dear iittle preachers! 
—Christian Union, DOROTHY. 
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SUMMARY OF NEws. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 15th inst, 


GREAT BRITAIN.—A number of prominent Con- 
servatives have urged the Government to postpone the 
elections for a new Parliament until First month, but 
it is stated that Lord Salisbury has consulted with his 
colleagues, and it has been decided to appoint 
Eleventh mo, 14th as the election day. 

The report that the protocol delimiting the Russo- 
Afghan frontier has been signed by England and 
Russia is confirmed. By it, Russia gets the whole 
oasis of Penjdeh, while Affghanistan gets Mesutchak 
and the whole Zulfikar Pass. The Afghan Frontier 
Commission will meet in Eleventh month to com- 
plete the details, but is not expected to finish its work 
before Eighth month. 

FRANCE.—The monarchical party have issued a 
manifesto with a view to influencing voters in their 
favor at the coming elections for members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The document enumerates the 
alleged grievances of the people against the republic, 
demands a strong and stable government, a far-seeing 
foreign policy, the restoration of religious peace, and 
permission to discuss publicly the form of government 
to be adopted. 

A great revival is reported in the iron trade in Dean 
Forest, Gloucestershire. The demand is chiefly from 
America, 

SPAIN.—As a concomitant of the anti-German feel- 
ing aroused by the Carolines affair, a considerable 
amount of hostility to the King and the Ministry is 
manifested among the people on account of their con- 
ciliatory course toward Germany. An authorized re- 
port published of a Cabinet Council held on the 8th 
stated that the Premier, Canovas del Castillo, told the 
King that unless he trusted the Ministry he might 
summon Sagasta, whose energy would probably pro- 
duce a rupture with Germany and increase the popu- 
larity of King Alfonso; but the latter without hesita- 
tion declared that he had confidence in the present 
Cabinet, and would sustain it in preference to popu- 
larity won at the cost of bloodshed. He believed that 
the Emperor would meet him halfway in his desire for 
peace. A note making an ample apology for the in- 
dignity offered to the German Embassy in Madrid by 
the populace, has been sent to Berlin; and also an 
additional note, couched in friendly terms, explaining 
the claims of Spain to. the Caroline Islands, demand- 
ing that Germany recognize them, and requesting the 
latter to renounce all intention of establishing a suzer- 
ainty over those and the Pelew Islands. _The Spanish 
claim of sovereignty is made on the ground of dis- 
covery, exploration, missionary work, protection, re- 
cognition by the natives, and the existence of Spanish 
trading posts. 

Bismarck's reply on the 4th inst. to the first Spanish 
protest against German occupation of the Carolines, 
said that German traders who had tesided for many 
years on the islands, believing them unclaimed, had 
demanded protection of Germany. This protection 
would not have been asked or granted if it had been 
thought that Spain claimed the archipelago. The only 
interests found represented on the islands were Ger- 
man and British, the former predominating. Spain 
not having objected to the German note in 1875 re- 
futing Spanish claims, Germany was justified in re- 
garding the islands as ownerless, Germany is willing 
in a friendly spirit to examine the claims now put 
forth, and to submit the matter to arbitration. 


DoMESTIC.—A tornado on the 8th inst., about 8 
o'clock P, M., struck Washington Court House, a town 


of 4000 inhabitants, the county seat of Fayette Co, 
Ohio, and almost destroyed it. Scarcely a private 
residence escaped, fully 400 buildings, it is said, going 
down. Five persons were killed, and a large number 
injured, The gas works being demolished, the town 
was wrapt in darkness, while a heavy rain, continuing 
through the night, added to the suffering of the people 
made houseless. It is stated that some houses were 
lifted and carried bodily several hundred feet, and 
then dashed to the ground, the fragments being after. 
ward whirled in some instances a quarter of a mile, 
The Governor of Ohio having visited the place, has 
issued a proclamation appealing to the people of the 
State for help for the sufferers, On the same day, 
considerable damage was done near Dublin, Ind, 
and in some parts of Ohio, by a storm, and a tornado 
passed over the southwestern part of Michigan. A 
heavy easterly gale swept over Lake Michigan on the 
8th and gth, causing many wrecks, 

The State.census of Wisconsin just completed, shows 
a population of 1,563.960, a gain of 21 per cent. since 
1880. The principal gain is in the northern part, where 
new lumber districts have been opened. 


NOTICE. 

A STATED MEETING of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia will 
be held at No. 1316 Filbert Street, on Sixth-day, Ninth 
mo. 25th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

D. P. ATHERTON, Rec, Sec’y. 


RUSKIN COTTAGE 


SPRING LAKE BEAOH, N. J. 


A delightful Autumn Health Resort, open during 
September and October, at reduced rates. 


4st HANNAH T. PAUL. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL AND STUDIO 

for Young Ladies and Children, tog South 4oth 

Street, West Philadelphia. Open Ninth mo. 23d, 1885, 
6-2t J. D. ZOOK & A. R. MATHEWS. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agency for 7 per cent. Mortgage Loans on Farms in 
Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated by Graves & Vinton, St. 
Paul, Minn. : 

6 per cent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal and Interest 
guaranteed by The Middlesex Banking Company, Mid 
dletown, Conn., a Corporation under the supervision of the 
Bank Commissioners of Connecticut. 

Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 
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y § Ripening in Central New York early in July, and 
Sells at Highest Prices. Send for histury of Orig- 
inal Tree, 100 yrs. old. 49-Headquarters for 
* Kieffer Pears, Parry Strawberries, Wilson, Jt» 
Blackberries, Marlboro Raspberries, Grapes 
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